THE INDIAN TARIFF PROBLEM
soil, heavy manuring, and (in the case of cane) also irrigation,
it leads to the promotion of intensive methods of agriculture
and thus has an educative influence on the farmer. Jt is further
pointed out that each one of these sugar crops is an important
source of cattle food and thus serves to augment the stock-
raising capacity of the farmer to a considerable extent.1 Further-
more, in die case of Indian sugar-cane, the three-fold additional
claim has also been urged that, firstly, it will relieve the
agriculturist in his present distress; secondly, it will provide
him and his cattle with occupation between the 'kharif' (autumn)
and the 'rabi' (winter) harvests; and thirdly, it will enable the
agriculturist to pay his land revenue and irrigation charges at
a time when the prices of all other alternative cash crops like
jute, cotton and wheat are rapidly declining.
Since, like the enthusiastic supporters of sugar-beet cultiva-
The widely held view that the cultivation of sugar-beet has a beneficial
influence on agriculture has been also supported by Messrs. F. O. Licht
of Magdenburg in their recent memorandum submitted to the Economic
Committee of the League of Nations:
"From the strictly agricultural point of view, it is universally recognised
that beet-growing ensures a good rotation of crops, clean fields, a richer
yield of other crops following on beet and a general improvement of the
soil.
"Not less important are the many uses of the residual by-products of
the beet, such as slices or pulp, leaves and molasses, which enable the farmer
to keep larger stocks of cattle and so increase the production of meat, milk,
butter and cheese. Molasses are also increasingly used in many chemical
processes. Sugar-beet culture, inclusive of leaves, slices and tops, yields
on the average a far higher proportion of starch equivalent and proteins
(76-70 and 3-51 metric quintals respectively) than any other crop.
"The labour problem in relation to the Sugar Industry must also be ex-
amined. Beet-growing, as a highly intensive form of cultivation, provides
employment for a considerable portion of the rural population, whose
number would be greatly reduced if this crop were discontinued; the
sugar factories enable many field labourers to earn good wages during the
winter months when they would otherwise be unemployed.
"In terms of men's working years, the number of hands employed in
intensive fanning on good soil without beet crops is 3 per 25 hectares
(62 acres); in the same conditions, with 10 per cent beet crops, it is 5 per
25 hectares; with 20 per cent beet crops, 6 per 25 hectares; and with 30
per cent beet crops, 7-5 per 25 hectares."
[League of Nations, Economic and Financial Section, Sugar: Memoranda
prepared for the Economic Committee by Dr. H. C. Prinsen Geerligs,
Messrs. F. O. Licht and Dr. Gustav Mikusch (1929), p. 25.]